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FOREWORD 


The purpose of this book is to provide a theoretical 
and cultural background for a practical course in 
hand-weaving The approach is elementary, but 
students may find this bncf introduction helpful in 
charting a course of more intensive study 

As a subject in the school curriculum, Art Weaving 
offers a unique combmauon of educational values 
These may be conveniently divided into the aesthetic 
and the utilitarian In the first category would be 
grouped such objectives as (i) appreciation of master- 
pieces of the textile art, (2) study of the principles of 
design and color harmony, and (3)cncouragementof 
the creative impulse The utilitarian aspect would 
include (i) principles of home decoration and fur- 
nishing, (2) resources for the profitable and enjoyable 
use of leisure, (3) skill in the manipulation of textile 
materials of various kinds such as wool, silk, linen, and 
cotton, and a knowledge of their origin, manufacture 
and use, (4) training m economic purchasing, (5) de- 
velopment of the qualities inherent in fine workman- 
ship, (6) training in technical skills of economic value, 
(7) training in observation and scientific judgment, 
and (8) development of the finer co ordinations of 
eye and hand 



fORtfi ORD 


\t 

llic socnl -xnd cllucal implicntions of tlicsc olycc- 
arc tr>o olnioiii lo require chboration 
In tlic “acimt)” or “cxpcncncc” program, m the 
incli\idui!iz.it)on of imtniction, in courses of cxplora- 
non and adjinimcnt, and similar movement on the 
“cducatioin! frontier,’* Art WcaMnt; slioutd occup\ a 
sector of increasing importance 

llic ripidl) grt>s%ang enrollment in llic subject in the 
junior and senior high *cliools is caadence of its \ anetl 
appeal and of the cnthmiasm of its teachers 
To them, and to man> other aswiairs, the author 
\<*nhrs to aclno\sle<!ge her mdebictlnna for nmluable 
intereat and enenuncement, ami for generous help in 
the prquratton of the nnnuscnpi 
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CHAPTER I 


HARDANCER 


Hardanger work, as the name implies, originated 
in the small town of Hardanger, located on t ic ar 
danger Fjord, an inlet of the west coast of oway 
The vikings brought with them to Nor%vay some 
cens who produced a type of drawn work w uc e 
to the development of the first pieces of ar *^^5® 

It may be defined as a kind of drawn work, combining 
weaving with embroidery Since it is an 
It may be considered also the beginning o 
It was used at first to beautify costumes e e 
was simple and geometric, triangles, squares, ana g- 
zag lines being used i _ 

The fame of this Norwegian work sprea o n g 
bonng countries In Sweden its , , 

marked by efforts to enhance its beauty by a g 
different stitches Altar cloths and ^ ^ 

embroidered After the Thirty Years War 
1648) many Swedish priests and nuns epar e 
Italy and Spam, taking numerous specimens o 
danger with them The nuns began to teach y g 
women this art The design became 
and floral and conventional patterns were a e 
At the present time every European coun ry 
duces excellent examples of hardanger wor 
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tlip rr^) K niust skip 4 threads and begin in 

and 5th threads ^f,g% 


If 


threaT T '' “ 'qU'-'-'c of 4 units, 4 

Thfen behvcen the .stand and units 

the ath the 5th thread of 

meet in the same mesh (Fig fi) 


5 diagonal KLOSnut DLOCKS 
In the diagonal Kloster 
block one must be very care- 
ful m turning the comer 
the 5th sutch of the lertical 
block and the rst sutch of the 
horaontal block follmnng 
the former must meet in the 
same mesh (Ftg 5) 



Kgurts 


® CUTTING THE THREADS 

Only threads covered or i 
protected by the Kloster ' 
block may be cut The 4 
threads that ^^ere skipped 
must never be cut, since this 
would mar the appearance 
of the entire work (Ftp av 

' ^ '' Rsuire 



7 RUSSIAN OVERCAST BAR 

A square of 4 Kloster units is made F>p„r, 
il-^scfting of the square KoUce that fhe ferdcal 


“ art WFAVIRG 

used for beautifying bedspreads, tableeloths, scarfi, 
1 les, centerpieces, eurtains, cushions, etc Scan 
hL"rdangcr"''”°"“' “--c still tnmmed ivith 

materials 

">u>'=nal, used in hardanger uorl. 
cap am linen weave,” svarp and woof of the 

e"'* "'■S'’' hardanger 

wo\en o cotton, linen, wool, or silk, or senm 
l.n"''' ‘*“" 8 " “ "'“'■’‘ad wulh pearl thread, 
srnm ‘ap«tiy needle #i 8 is used for 

1 or ucr matenals^i 4 or 1^12 with a dull point 
TECHNIQUE 

I PLALS llEitSTrrCH 

matenal, count 

Tr ^ ^ 4 >st, 42nd, and 43rd threads 

1 a scarf or a centerpiece is to be made, do likewise on 
all four sides of the material 

die edge the first 4 threads, crease 
ma etween the 4th and 5th threads on ah 

fbur sid« Now 36 threads aro left, count 18 threads, 
end and crease the material agam, thus doublmg it 
pulled^'^”^ open the space where the 3 threads were 

(c) Baste all four sides in the same way Smee 3 

threads were pulled on each 

side, you ^vlll notice an 
empty space separating each 
comer from the matenal 

(d) Thread your needle rigu«x 
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with the thread you pulled out of the material and 
fasten it to the ist thread next to the empty space from 
left to right. [Fig. i) 

(e) Pick up a unit of 3 (or 4 or 5) threads; insert 
the needle underneath the 3rd thread toward the ist 
thread, encircle the unit (returning to the 3rd thread) 
and fasten the unit with one stitch to the doubled 
material; repeat. Be especially careful in working 
the comers because there the number of threads is 
doubled; one must, therefore, pick up a unit of 
6 threads, 3 above and 3 underneath the material. 


a. DOUBLE HEMSTITCH 

Work in the same way as 
plain hemstitch, but with 
this difference: in the plain 
hemstitch only one side near 
the doubled edge is worked, 
while in the double hemstitch 
both sides are stitched the 
same way. {Fig. 2) 

3. KLOSTER BAR 

A Kloster bar is made by 
\vorking a plain satin stitch 
over 4 threads. {Fig. j) 


4. KLOSTER BLOCKS 

Kloster blocks are made 
in units of 5 stitches over 4 
threads. In order to starr 
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edges are bordered by squares of horizontal stitches, 
and the horizontal edges by squares of vertical stitches. 
Gut the 4 threads close to 
the Kloster units on each 
side, skipping the 4 threads 
that have been skipped be- 
tween units. Caution: One 
must be very careful with 
the cutting and counting of 
threads Pull the cut threads 
out and start to work the 
Russian bar over the 4 threads 
that have been skipped by - . 

the Kloster units. Wind your threads la times 
around the 4 threads, forming round bars. {Fig. 7) 



Figure 7 


8 SWEDISH WEAVINO 

Work a square of Kloster blocks, cut as in Figure 6. 
The 4 threads that are left arc worked in S^vedish 
weaving by inserting the 
threaded needle between the 
4 threads, separating them 
into 2 and 2. 

From the center, encircle 
the 2 threads to the nght; 
then, coming back to the 
center, encircle the 2 tlireads 
to the left. By repeating Figures 

this process alternately 14 times you fill the bar and 
arc ready for the ne.\t one. {Fig, 8) 




The loop stitch IS worked by inserting tlic threaded 
needle into the 3rd stitch or middle of each Klostcr 
block {Fig, g) 


10 FLAME mrcfi 


The flame stitch is made either by working 4 straiglit 
stitches over 4 tlireads, 4 over 8 threads and 4 over la 
threads, 4 over 8 threads and again 4 over 4 threads, or 
by making the first stitch over 
2 threads, the next over 3 
threads, the next over 4, and 
the next over 5 threads, then 
returning gradually to 2 
threads 

The first type is worked 
for a design of wheels with 
bars, the second for all sorts 
of jours {Figs 10 and //) 



Tigiire II 
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1 1. RUSSIAN JOUR 

Maie one row of flame stitches; skip lo threads 
and nork another row of flame stitches facing the first 
row. Cut the to threads at the left and right, and puli 
them out. 



To v,OTk the jour, insert and fasten the threaded 
needle in the 5th or 6th thread at the left; then sUp- 
ping a unit of 6 threads of the pulled-out section, pick 
up the 4th, 5th, and 6th threads and timt them over 
the unit of the ist, 2nd, and 3rd threads. (Fig. 12) 
Another design ^vith the jour is the bar ivith the 
isheel or circle. (Fig. ij) 


CHAPTER II 


MATERIALS USED 
/jV ART WEAVim 


Textile fibers of industn'il and commercial im- 
portance arc classified according to tlicir origin as 
vegetable, animal, or mineral The vegetable fibers 
arc cotton, linen, hemp, jute, ramie grasses, wood 
pulp, cotton wool, vegetable silk, etc The animal 
fibers are wool, hair, and silk Tlic mineral fibers in- 
clude gold thread, silver thread, slag wool, tinsel, spun 
glass, and asbestos 

COTTON 

The most important vegetable fiber is cotton 

Cotton was made into cloth m India and Egypt as 
early as 600 b c It was also known to the South 
American Indians Samples of good cotton cloth have 
been found in their most ancient tombs Columbus 
found the Indians of the West Indies wearing cotton 
materials Cotton was known to the Greeks as “tree 
wool " It was brought to Spam from Arabia by the 
Moors From Spam it spread over the rest of Europe 
There was some manufacture of cotton in Northern 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Flanders in the sixteenth 
century Some of the Flemish cotton manufacturers 
were involved in religious troubles and had to flee to 
London, thus introducing the industry to England 
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By the end of the se\entecnth ccntnrj' the cotton- 
weaving industry' was well established in the homes 
of the people of Manchester. 

At the time of tlie American Revolution England 
had become a strong competitor for the vsorld’s tex- 
tile trade It vvas partly because of England’s policy 
of forcing the American colonies to buy her manu- 
factured goods that the War of Independence broke 
out. In 1656 the English government prohibited tlie 
American colomes from importing raw’ materials for 
the manufacture of cotton goods. During the last one 
hundred years Amenca has forged to the front as cot- 
ton producer as well as cotton manufacturer. 

liie cotton fiber comes from the seeds of tlie cotton 
plant It V anes in length from one half to three inches. 
^STien examined under the microscope the single 
fiber appears as flat as a ribbon The tv«sting of 
several fibers into one contmuous Uircad is called 
spinmng. 

The chemical substance of the fiber is pure cellu- 
lose, which IS true of all vegetable fibers. It is diere- 
fore cas) b) chemical testing to disunguish cotton, 
wool, and silk All vegetable fibers arc inflammable 
Cotton belongs to the mallow familj. The finest 
qualities of cotton arc Sea Island cotton (pure vshite), 
Egyptian cotton (brown), Pcruv’ian cotton, and Ameri- 
can Upland cotton 

Amenca produces t\»o thirds of the world output. 
Russia holds second place and Brazil third. Eg)!!* 
pTodfoces a ftne type df long-Tibcrcd cotton, but not 
enough for competition in the v\orld market. 



u S D«P> 


A. Plant 
D Flowers 


C Boll (cotton attached to seeds) 
.dBoUbefortOpemng D Seed, (actual .m) 
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JlIERCERIZED cotton 

Since the cotton fiber js not very strong, attempts 
were made to improve its strength In 1844 John 
Mercer, an EngUsh chemist, upon e-\amining some 
cotton material that had fallen accidentally into a \ at 
filled WTth caustic soda, noticed that changes had taken 
place wTthm the fiber The cotton fiber became 
round, had a silk^ sheen, and was much stronger The 
pure cellulose had changed to h>drocellulose Mer- 
cer improNcd the process of chemically strengthening 
die cotton fiber 

The method of merccraation m use at the present 
time IS as follows (i) The >am or cloth is giten a 
thorough washing with soap and water, nnsed in clean 
water, and passed between rollers (2) The material 
IS then placed for about fifteen minutes in a solution 
of caustic soda at a temperature of 65® Fahrenheit 
(3) Removed, it is stretch^, nnsed m water and acetic 
acid, and finally pressed through hot rollers, \Nhich 
gi\ es the matenal the rustle or scroop of genuine silk 
Mercenzed cotton absorbs djcsiuff more rcadii> 
than the natural product 

LINE\ 

Linen is obtained from the flax plant Flax has 
been cuUiNTitcd in i'LSia Minor for more than 4,000 
^cars Remnants ofimen labnc ha\e been discos cred 
in cases of the Slone Age (before the discos eiy and 
use of metaVj Eg>'pt and China base been long 
famous for their fine linen Eg>7t sias at one time 
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the center of the hnen market and the greatest linen- 
producing country m the world 

In the thirteenth century European countries started 
the cultivation of flax At the present time Russia 
leads in the production of linen Fine linens are pro- 
duced in Belgium, Ireland, France, Germany, and 
Austria, Italy, Spam, and Russia are noted for the 
more durable quality of their products 

The flax fiber is slender, straight, tube-like, and be- 
tween twelve and thirty inches in length It is found 
in a thin layer running the length of the stalk of the 
plant immediately under the bark The fiber, like 
that of cotton, is pure cellulose and inflammable 
The flax plant must be pulled by hand when not quite 
ripe The pulling is necessary in order to secure the 
full length of the thread The tube like threads taper 
to a point at both ends Long, tapering threads are 
necessary for even and smooth spinning 

After the plants have been dried, they are threshed 
by a process called “rippling ” Tied up in bundles, 
they go through another process of soaking called 
retting ” The retting is necessary to soften the bark 
and facilitate its removal without injuring the fiber 
There are several types of retting dew rettmg, the 
flax bundles being left for several weeks on the grass 
until they start to rot, pool retting, where the flax is 
put into pools until the rotting begins, and retting 
in running water Chemical rettmg has not proved 
satisfactory Tlie finest retting is done m the River 
Lys in Belgium 

Other processes done by hand are the breaking, 
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scutching, and hackling of the flax before the fiber can 
be spun into thread Scutching and hackling are a 
sort of combing process \Nhich stretches the fibers and 
makes them he parallel to each otlier 

Since Imen is expensive, chieflj because of the labor 
mvohed, it is often adulterated wath fine qualities of 
cotton, that is, linen cloth is adulterated ivntli cotton 
thread 


WOOL 

^Vool IS an animal fiber The sheep is the most im- 
portant animal producing it Other animal fibers 
used for textiles are goat’s hair and camel’s hair 
Sheep’s i\ool differs m ti>o important respects from all 
other hair> fibers it is kink^ and has scales The 
kinkiness p^o^^des greater elastiut> and makes for 
finer and easier spinning, the scales make for greater 
compactness 

The quality of the wool depends upon the breed of 
the sheep, their care, clunate, and pasturage ^Vool 
produced m a high, dr) clunate is stiff, ratlier wr) , 
and has a silky gloss This type of ool is used for 
rug \sea\ang IVool produced m a moist chmate is 
soft and lacking m sheen, and is used m clothmg mate- 
rials The more kinky the wool, the longer the fiber 
and the finer the quality * 

Tiiere are many \ancties of wool (i) lamb’s wool, 
taken from the back of the lamb before it is a year 
old, (2) hogget or hog wool, taken from the back 
of a sheep one year old and ne\er clipped before, 
(3) w ether w ool, taken from sheep shorn for the second 
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time; and (4) pulled ^vool, taken from slaughtered ani- 
mals. The firet three types have greater elasticity, a 
better sheen, and are, as called in the rug industry, 
more “alive.” The quality of wool varies also with 
the health and cleanliness of the animal, its age, and 
the part of the body from which the wool is taken. 
The wool may be washed either while on the back of 
the animal, or after the fleece is removed. The shear- 
ing is usually done in the spring of the year. 

The important steps in the manufacturing process 
are the following: (i) Sorting the wool, after the 
fleeces have been stored in bundles. Since every 
fleece bears several types of wool, the bundles are 
opened and the wool is sorted according to the length 
of fiber and the part of the body of the animal from 
which it was taken. The finest and longest fibers come 
from the sides of the sheep. (2) Scoiiring. After it 
is sorted, the wool is washed with caustic potash soap 
to remove all foreig^n matter, and is then %vcli rinsed 
and dried. (3) Drying, Special drying machines are 
used for this purpose. Some moisture must be left 
in the \vool to prevent its becoming too brittle. 
(4) Burr picking. The burrs and other impurities 
\vhich were not removed by the washing and sorting are 
extracted by passing the wool through a special comb- 
ing machine. Sand and dust also are blo\vn out by this 
process. {5) Carbonizing. This is a chemical process 
by which the vegetable matter is eliminated. The 
wool is put into a vat filled with a strong acid (hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric) for a period of about twelve hours 
during which it must be stirred several times. It is 
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Figure 14 Sotne Types of Weaves 
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then taken out, rinsed, and dried at a temperature of 
1 6o® Fahrenheit (6) Oiling The wool, when taken 
out of the drying machine, looks like a sheet of cotton 
batting It IS now ready for a sprinklmg ivith olive 
od, lard, or glycerine Tins process prevents the fibers 
from becoming too brittle for spmmng To give the 
oil a chance to penetrate, the wool is made into bales 
and left thus for two weeks It is then ready for card- 
ing and spinning (7) Carding This is a sort of 
combing which disentangles and straightens the fibers 
before spinning The band or rope formed by carding 
IS called a “sliver ’* The sliver is then draivn out to 
the desired thickness and spun into yarn (8) Spiri" 
nmg IS the process of twisting the fibers into one con- 
tinuous thread 

The finished textiles are classified as woolens or 
worsteds Woolens consist of yams spun of the shorter 
fibers, which may also be mixed before being spun 
Worsteds consist of the longer fibers made to he parallel 
to each other 

Mohair is the yarn produced from goat’s hair The 
finest and most lustrous is that of the Angora goat 
Mohair is used for the manufacture of fine plushes, 
velvets, and matenals for upholstery, tapestry, and 
artificial furs 


SILK 

The silk fiber, strongest and finest ofall textile fibers, 
IS an animal fiber produced from the cocoon of the 
silk moth, popularly known as the silkworm The 
silk moth passes throi^h various stages before it is 
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full grown the egg, the caterpillar (the caterpillar 
spins Itself mto a cocoon), and the full-grown moth 
The fiber, its substance secreted in the caterpillar’s 
body, IS one continuous thread of about four thou- 
sand yards The domesticated silkworm is fed on 
the leaves of the i\hite mulberry tree and spins a 
cocoon of a creamy color 

In order to remove the silk, the cocoons are dipped 
for a few minutes m hot water or placed in a hot oven 
The former process is more common The heat softens 
the silk and loosens the fiber so that the reeling of Uie 
continuous thread may begm The floss, or silk, is 
carded and spun The silk waste is used in the prep- 
aration of “imitation silk ” 

Although the silk fiber loses a great deal of its 
strength m the process of manufacture, it remains 
stronger dian any other It consists of two parts, the 
inner substance called “fibroin” and the outer ivaxy 
substance called “sencm ” The silk fiber is very 
elastic, durable, has a fine luster, and absorbs the most 
delicate shades of any dye 

The important steps m the manufacture of silk are 
(i) Degumming the raw silk This is done either b> 
placing the raw silk in vats and leaving it in hot, 
damp rooms in order to cause fermentation, or by 
placing bags filled with the silk in boiling uater for a 
short time The former process is called “schappe”, 
the latter is called the boiling process (2) Condi- 
tioning Tins IS a process of washing and drying 
the raw silk (3) Opening or loosening process TIic 
silk is now ready for a pounding and batting to 
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remove ,-all foreign substances. (4) Combing. The 
' fibers are straightened and the long fibers separated 
from the short ones. (5) Spinning. The silk is drawn 
through gill boxes and drawing frames, a process 
known as “slabbing,** after which the fibers are com- 
bined by “roving.” The spinning of silk consists of 
either twisting several fibers into a thread, or twisting 
twisted fibers into one thread, or twisting some loose 
fibers with a twisted fiber, depending upon the weave 
desired. 

IMITATIONS OF SILK 

Of the various silk substitutes on the market, mer- 
cerized cotton is the oldest. Next came chardonnet, 
an artificial silk made of cellulose, which is produced 
by dissolving cotton waste in a solution of alcohol 
and ether. Europe is still using chardonnet, but the 
United States prefers rayon (cotton Hnters or wood 
pulp chemically treated) because it is easier and 
cheaper to manufacture. 
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OIUmTAL RUGS 


The artistic value ofOncntal rugs his been recog- 
nized for centuries throughout the world Just when 
and where the first Oriental rug was produced is not 
certain, but that the weaving of rugs is of very an- 
cient ongm wc may gather from references to the art 
in the Old Testament Moses, we arc told, had cur- 
tains of goats’ hair made to cover the tabernacle and 
a hanging for the door of the tent in blue, purple, and 
scarlet Too, there is the legend of King Solomon’s 
huge carpet, with its background of green silk inter- 
woven with pure gold (note the Egyptian influence in 
the color scheme), on which he entertained the princes 
of the beasts, birds, and demons, a carpet said to have 
covered an area of sixty square miles 

We know that nomads in Central Asia as well as the 
inhabitants of Egypt (about 1300 b c ) used such rugs 
to beautify their tents and to adorn their temples and 
their tombs Rugs were made by Oriental peoples 
living m cities as well as by the nomads who wandered 
from place to place It was the nomads who spread 
the art of Oriental rug weaving, but their art was 
influenced to a great extent by their contacts with 
foreign peoples The design, crude and simple to 
begin with, gradually developed into something artistic 
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ing gifts of exquisite Oriental rugs, brocades, anc 
velvets with his ambassadors to European countries 
Attempts have been made to reproduce by machine 
fine specimens of Oriental rugs, but though the desigr 
and color combination may be copied, no machine a; 
yet can reproduce the technique of the Oriental knot 

The emperors of India followed the example set b-j 
the Persians. Under Akbar (1556-1605) a famou; 
imperial factory supplied not only Indian princes bu 
also European rulers with fine silk rugs of anima 
design, called hunting rugs. 

European rulers imported Persian and Indiar 
weavers to teach the art to their subjects. The Moon 
introduced rug weaving to Spain. From Europcar 
Turkey it spread to all the Balkan states. 

DESIGN 

The beauty of an Oriental rug depends upon its de- 
sign and its color combination. The nomads were 
originally nature worshippers, and being much in the 
open, they tried to imitate nature in their design. It 
was difficult, however, to produce curved lines on a 
loom, for the warp and weft threads run at straight 
angles. This forced them to use geometric patterns 
and we claim for the weavers* art the origin of that 
style of pattern. 

Religion had a great influence upon the art of primi- 
tive as well as cultured peoples. We find Oriental 
rugs in the old Egyptian temples and rug designs in the 
decoration of the walls of the Kaaba (or “House of 
the Sacred Black Stone,” a building sacred to the 
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and beautiful, depending upon the nomads’ surround- 
ing, their comfort, and their leisure 
ft, rugs were made in Mesopotamia, between 

e uphrates and Tigns rivers When C^s con 
quere that part of the country, annexing it to Persia 
1539 B c ), he saw and admired those velvety fabrics 
or t e rst time He accorded special privileges to 
e weavers and encouraged them in their work The 
ree too, by the way, have given us the legend of 
ene ope, who kept weaving a beautiful rug for ten 
^ ^ e waiting for the return of her husband, 
promised to marry one of her many 
V j ^ y t e time the rug was finished if her husband 
no returned, but, never intending to keep the 
because of her love for Odysseus, she undid 
work accomplished during the 

in takes first place m Oriental rug weav- 

e eig t of Persian rug weaving was reached 
unng the sixteenth century under Shah Abbas The 
peace, with more leisure for 
opment of art Special schools of design 
ere erected and artists and artisans produced hunt- 
garden rugs, and prayer rugs The famous 
Ardebil rug now at the Victona and Albert Museum 
in London, belongs to that penod The Persians also 
produced a new type of tapestry with a flat ivoven 
background of gold or silver thread and a floral and 
amma J^g^ of fine silk or very fine wool in a pile 
ive-ivc rhese hangings were not only beautiful but 
also very costly Shah Abbas was accustomed to send- 
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ing gifts of exquisite Oriental rugs, brocades, and 
velvets with his ambassadors to European countries. 
Attempts have been made to reproduce by machine 
fine specimens of Oriental rugs, but though the design 
and color combination may be copied, no machine as 
yet can reproduce the technique of the Oriental knot. 

The emperors of India followed the example set by 
the Persians. Under Akbar (1556-1605) a famous 
imperial factory supplied not only Indian princes but 
also European rulers \vith fine silk rugs of animal 
design, called hunting rugs. 

European rulers imported Persian and Indian 
weavers to teach the art to their subjects. The Moors 
introduced rug weaving to Spain. From European 
Turkey it spread to all the Balkan states. 

DESIGN 

The beauty of an Oriental rug depends upon its de- 
sign and its color combination. The nomads were 
originally nature worshippers, and being much in the 
open, they tried to imitate nature in their design. It 
was difficult, however, to produce curved lines on a 
loom, for the warp and weft threads run at straight 
angles. This forced them to use geometric patterns 
and ■we claim for the weavers’ art the origin of that 
style of pattern. 

Religion had a great influence upon the art of primi- 
tive as well as cultured peoples. We find Oriental 
rugs in the old Egyptian temples and rug designs in the 
decoration of the walls of the Kaaba (or “House of 
the Sacred Black Stone,” a building sacred to the 
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Mohammedans, which stands in the courtyard of 
the mosque at Mecca) We find similar prayer rugs 
among the Buddhists, the Brahmamsts, and the van 
ous sects of Mohammedanism We find them also 
as altar cloths and canopies in the cathedrals of the 
Greek Church These rugs all show the symbolism 
peculiar to the beliefs of the people who produce 
them Chinese rugs of the Sung dynasty (960-1280) 
show the dragon in the water, the dragon among 
flowers, the dragon on a circle, the turtle as a symbol 
for permanency, the lotus flower for longevity, fishes 
among water lilies for luck The swastika, known as a 
symbol of luck to Chinese and Indians, is also used m 
Turkish, Caucasian, and Turkoman rugs The Greek 
meander (a zigzag motif), first found in old Chinese 
patterns, stands for continuous luck We also find 
spirals representing thunder, curved lines for water, 
hook designs for fire symbols, peach blossoms for the 
nucleus of life, etc Special designs showing Buddhist 
influence in Indian and Chinese rugs are the dog of 
Buddha (an animal with the body of a lion and the 
head of a biting dog supposed to be guarding the 
sacred buildings of Buddha), the flaming wheel of 
the law, the baldachin (canopy), and the Chinese knot 
Mohammedanism contributed more than any other 
religion to the design of Oriental rugs The Moham 
medans are divided into two mam sects The Sun- 
nites the more conservaUve sect, believe that no image 
of my living being (human or animal) should be re- 
produced m any design, for they would be asked m 
the liereafter to give a soul to the body they had 
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created They, therefore, produce geometric or floral 
patterns To this sect belong the Caucasians, Turks, 
and Turkomans The Shutes, the more hberal sect, 
reproduce all sorts of hunting and garden scenes 
Both sects, ho^vever, use the crescent, the comb, the 
tree of life, and the six-pointed and eight-pointed star 
and flowers Every prayer rug has its prayer arch, 
curved as in Persian and Indian, or angular as m 
Turkish, Turkoman, and Caucasian rugs Each has 
the prayer niche with a triangle showing where the 
small cushion filled with ‘‘Meccan earth” is to be 
placed and where the head is to rest while m prayer 

Mohammedans cany their small three by-five rugs 
as prayer rugs with them Wherever they are when 
they hear the sound of the gong for prayer, they spread 
down their rugs and kneel with their heads toward 
Mecca to pray These rugs are known by their special 
design One end shows the prayer mche The prayer 
niche IS different for each type of rug 

The origin and early development of design is lost 
in the da^vn of history The earliest histone orna- 
ment belongs to a civilization already well advanced 
The vast hoard of designs of all ages is almost incom- 
prehensible until we realize that each period took the 
decorative ideas it inhcnted and added a new form 
and development of its own In this way many rug 
patterns have departed so far from the meaning of the 
original design that even the weavers themsches fail 
to recognize tficm 

Among the oldest motifs is the “zigzag,” found m 
Eg^’ptian basketry and rug making where it represents 
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the splashing of the waters of the Nile. These ^vate^ 
motifs were finally adopted by the Chinese, Hindus, 
and Persians. Another very primitive motif is the 
swastika. It originated as a sacred symbol in the wor- 
ship of the sun and signified “time and eternity.” It 
was adopted by the Chinese as a luck symbol; and as 
a continuous border, it means endless luck. The 
swastika is a luck symbol also in American Indian 
rugs. 

The Persians, who are fond of floral patterns, use 
the peony as a symbol of spring and prosperity, the 
lotus for summer and purity, the chrysanthemum for 
autumn, fidelity, and constancy, the narcissus for win- 
ter, the peach blossom for love, the mushroom for im- 
mortality, a stream of water for eternity, the crane, 
pine, and peach for longevity, the cal for happiness, 
and the butterfly for love and happiness. 

DYES 

Oriental dyes are vegetable dyes. The art of mak- 
ing the dye is often a family secret and is handed down 
from generation to generation. The dyer is a highly 
respected person in the community. Among the im- 
portant plants used for dyeing purposes is madder, 
used for the daintiest pink to the deepest red, depend- 
ing upon how long it is boiled. Onion skins, berries, 
and beets are used for singular types of red. The in- 
digo plant is used for all blues and some reds and 
purples. Persian blue is indigo over madder. Yellow 
is produced from the bark of the yellow sumac tree, 
from yellow onion skins, and from saffron (root and 
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flowers) Green is indigo in combination ivith yelloiv 
Brown is produced by boiling ivalnut leaves or gall 
nuts Madder over indigo produces a very dark brown 
Black IS produced by boiling iron filings ivith vinegar 
and the nnd of pomegranate Gray comes from 
Smyrna gall nuts Purple and heliotrope are made 
from the bodies of marine insects and mollusks Red 
is also produced by boiling the wool with cochineal or 
sheepsblood Whether one gets a dark or light shade 
of a color depends upon how long the wool is boiled 
wth the dye and upon the mordant used (The 
mordant is a chemical used to make the fiber hold the 
dye) 


WEAVING THE RUG 

In order to produce an OnentaJ mg one must be 
supplied wth (a) a design, (b) a set up loom, (c) wool 
of the colors and shades the pattern requires, (d) a 
batten, and (e) a pair of curved scissors If a pile rod 
is used, a razor blade is required for cuttmg the wool 
worked over the pile rod 

The pile rod is an iron bar of J inch thickness and 
2 inches shorter than the width of the loom Tlie 
width of die pile rod depends upon the length of pile 
required on the mg Along the entire Icngdi of the 
rod IS a groo\e used for inserung the razor blade to 
cut the wool Tlic pile rod k used to prevent waste 
of matcnal and helps produce an even and smooth 
pile 

Oriental rugs are woven on an upright loom con- 
vfiWTjg xK N>~iTpmig \«mTi or Tt/*Vtrt caTTjvrig 
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warp tlireads, (b) two harnesses carrying the heddles, 
(c) the reed, and (d) the material beam or material 
roller 

In setting up the loom, you will need warp threads 
from JO to 15 yards long, and t^vlce as many single 



Figure 16 (I^) Ghiotde* or Turkish ivnot 
(/JigAO Sehna or Persian Knots 


threads as the design requires knots, for each knot is 
worked over 2 threads plus 4 threads on each side 
for the selvage Wind the threads tightly and with 
even tension around the warping beam, pull each 
thread one after the other through a heddle eye of 
either harness 1 or harness 2 If the 1st thread goes 
through the ist heddle eye of harness 1, then the 2nd 
thread goes through the ist heddle eye of harness 2, 
the 3rd thread through the 2nd heddle e)e of harness 
ij the 4th thread through tile 2nd heddle eye of 
harness 2, etc 

Pull each thread through the reed and tie all the 
threads m units of 5 to the material beam See to it 
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that all the warp threads are of even tension and ivell 
stretched 

To start a rug one should work about 2 inches of 
plain weaving This js done by pulling the weft 
threads alternately through shed i and shed 2 The 
sheds are formed by pulling harness i fonvard while 
harness q is drawn backward (shed i) or by pulling 
harness 2 forward and hame^ 1 backward (shed 2) 
Care must be taken that the weft threads before they 
are batted down are drawn in at an angle of 45* 
This ivill keep the rug an even width from top to 
bottom and prevent the narrowing of the widtli which 
IS often found in an Onental rug 

CLASSIFICATION 

The SIX chief types of Oriental mgs are die Ciu 
cnsian, Turkish, Persian, Turkoman, Indian, and 
Chinese These mam divisions have important sub 
divisions and all of them have their special types of 
prayer rug recognizable by the ruche at one end of the 
rug The pile weave is generally used in Oriental 
rugs The exceptions to this practice will be treated 
later under the caption, “Fiat Weaves ’ 

CAUCASIAN RUGS 

Caucasian rugs arc distinguished by their geometric 
design if any floral pattern IS used which is very rare, 
it is extremely socrc and used m borders only Be 
sides the geometrical figures, the angular hook called 
the ‘ latch hook,’ is a charactcnstic feature The 
latch hook, used in Caucasian rugs only, is an out 
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growth of the Chinese fret The color combination is 
bnght red, dark blue or natural color as background, 
and different shades of these colors for the design 
Caucasian rugs are also produced in Russia and the 
Balkan states where the design is of the same type, 
but the color scheme vanes with the locality Cau- 
casian pile rugs are worked with the Turkish or 
Ghiordes knot, the flat weaves are worked m the In- 
dian khilim technique for the floor rugs, and the Kara- 
many technique for covers and hangings Turkish 
wool IS used for most Caucasian rugs, though some- 
times goats* hair and plain wool are mixed and 
specially spun for that purpose 

The best known Caucasian rugs are the Shirvans 
With their natural-colored background 

The Karabaghs have a d^ign of squares and tri- 
angles in the borders, while the background is plain 
The color combination is red, blue, white, and 
yellow 

The finest of all Caucasian rugs are the Daghestans 
Tlie design is partly geometric, partly conventional 
They are small prayer rugs, pointed at one end The 
technique is a fine Ghiordes knot 

Also Caucasian are the Kunlistan rugs, of a red or 
dark blue background and a ratlier coarse weave, and 
the Kazaks, which have a fine texture 

A special type of Caucasian rug is the Sumaks, 
which have attained great populanty Tlicy are 
worked m a special technique wth loops and give the 
appearance of a fine knit stitch Tlicy arc falsely 
called “Kashmirs” because of the hanging threads on 
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the wrong side The Shirvans and Sumaks have large 

geometric patterns 


TURKISH RUGS 

Turkish rugs are made more for commercial pur- 
poses than for home use \Vc find, therefore, that 
Western patterns, fioral or geometric, are widely used 
in Turkish rugs Old Turkish rugs arc very rare and 
very expensive The technique is the Ghiordes knot 

The subdivisions arc (i) The Konieh rug, its name 
of Greek origin It has a loosely woven texture 
Komchs have a dark or light blue background with a 
pointed formation at both ends, border stripes in pink, 
and floral patterns in the corners (2) Kulah mgs, 
which arc distinguished by their two stripes (one left 
and one right) of red and yellow hexagons and b> 
their realistic floral design, all on a red background 
(3) Anatolian rugs, which have a red background and 
floral design loosely woven with the Ghiordes knot 
{Fig 16) (4) Ghiordes rugs, mostly prayer rugs, 

iwth a soft floral design and pointed niche at one end 
(5) The Oushaks, worked in large patterns, with a red 
background, and showing Moorish and Spanish influ 
ences (6) The Ladiks, the finest of all Turkish rugs, 
which are used as prayer rugs The mam border con 
sistsof finely drawn iilies alternating with rosettes, the 
second border is of vines and leaves, \vhile the narrow 
innerborderisusuallyaribbonpattern The designin 
the center has three points at one end and reciprocally 
drawn ‘Vandykes” (usually five), with stems bearing 
graceful leaves and pom^;ranates or lilies The stems 
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are beautified by latch hooks The background is red 
and blue, the design is done in blues, greens, and 
rust (7) Another Turkish type is the Bergamo, which 
resembles the Ladik but is not so fine in texture 

PERSIAN RUGS 

The most beautiful of all Oriental rugs are the Per- 
sian The soft color combinations and the floral and 
animal patterns have made these rugs famous The 
outstanding types arc the prayer, hunting, garden, 
and palace rugs 

The finest development of design and texture came 
during the sixteenth century The famous Ardebil 
palace rug with its cartouche border, intricate floral 
design, and dark blue background, the Polonaise 
with their broad light green borders, and the “Polish 
technique” tapestries with their combination of pile 
and flat weaves, the latter in metal thread, are prod- 
ucts of that period (The cartouche is an orna- 
mental border consisting of several units often oval in 
form and occasionally bearing inscriptions ) 

The best kno^vn Persian rugs are (1) the Tabriz 
with a field of lotus flowers in pmk, other flowers in 
soft colors, and green leaves on an ivory background 
The border stripes are of red and bright blue m a 
delicate floral pattern Though the design and color 
scheme is Persian, the Ghiordcs knot is used The 
center is a medallion (2) The Hamadan medallion 
carpets, which have fretted grounds and are made of 
camel’s hair (3) The Schna, which shows a small pear 
and fish pattern m diaper arrangement, with very fine 
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borders of a floral pattern. The Sehna knot is use<^ 

tlie background is ivor)’, \Mth flowers in red, blue, and 

green. {Fig i6) Some of these rugs have simply a large 

pear design on a dark blue background. The warp 
IS of cotton or linen, sometimes of silk. (4) 
Khorassans, \\hich have a dark blue background %N’ith 
an all-over Mina KhanI design and some small Avhite 
flowers, and a broad border of gold and narrow bor- 
ders of pink and soft blue. (5) The Kermanshali, in a 
distinct floral pattern intertwined with the peardesjgn. 
The Sehna knot is used m the most dehcatc shadings 
of rose, blue, green, and ivory Other Persian rugs are 
the Sarouks, Bijure, Kashmirs, and Gorevans They 
are named after the district they come from Among 
the well-knoNvn Persian patterns are the Shah Abbas, 
the Herati or fish pattern, the Mma Khani, and the 
pear pattern combmed with all forms of small flowers 
in soft color combinations 


TURKOMAN RUGS 

Turkoman rugs arc known by their dark red back- 
ground and all-over pattern of octagons and hexagons 
They are worked in an outhne of black, wth tlie 
Sehna knot over one thread only, hence the^very fine 
texture The other colors are blue, brown, orange, 
and white These features are characteristic of tlie 
Royal and the Princess Bokhara types 

\\Tiile the Tekke Bokhara rugs occasionally sho\' 
the same type of pattern, wath black and ^vhite on a 
red background, the majority of them have a quar- 
tered design, %\ith smaU geometric figures knoivn as the 
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Katchlipitlcm Though the pcoplcNvho produce them 
arc of the Molnmmcdan faitli, llic nigs show the Vcdic 
worslup wTilings of Hindu ongin 

The Baluchistans ha\c cuhtr hc\^gonll pittcrns 
or flora! designs of Persian ongm 

Turkoman rugs produced in distncts near 1”^ 
Chinese border sliow Chinese influence \mong dicsc 
arc the Samarkands, the background cos'cred "it i 
Chinese frets, medallion centers, some in a dragon or 
a fish design Others of this n^pc arc t!ic ^arkands 
Kashgars, and Kfiorassans Tlic color scheme similar!) 
shows Chinese influence in its background of green 
rose, and gold 


INDIAN RteS 

Indian rugs show Persian influence in the dcsigti> 
Turkoman influence in the color scheme The ^crv 
minute floral design is worked on a dark nch red or 
blue background Some designs consist of spreading 
trees showing birds and other animals among the 
branches Other Indian rugs ha\e an animal border 
design, more naturalistic than Persian animal designs 
Special palace and hunUng rugs arc worked in 'cn 
fine materials including sUk The lack of woo! m 
India makes for the use of a mixture of cotton and 
silk, and more silk rugs are produced in India tlian 
m other countnes Later Indian rugs are of a clieap^ 
quality, being woven of jute and cotton instead of 
w^I They are also dyed magenta red ^shich dis 
solves readily m water Sometimes inferior mineral 
dyes are used 
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cnivEsr RUDs 

Cliincsc rugs, though worked m the same technique 
as Turkish rugs, can easily be recognized by tlicir color 
and design Chinese rug design is based on symbols 
only. Because of tliese symbols the design can be 
traced back to the dynasty under which it onginatcd 
Characteristic of the Sung dymasty (960-1280), for 
instance, arc the dragon in water, the dragon among 
flowers, the dragon and phoenix, the dragon in me- 
dallions, the lotus flower, the peonies, the lion and the 
bells, and various luck symbols 

Geometrical designs arc of prclustonc origin They 
are used m borders only Amortg these arc tlic pearl 
border, the T pattern, the dice pattern, and the swas- 
tika symbol 

The dragon pattern has several developments The 
five-clawed dragon was used for the Imperial Court 
only, the four-claivcd dragon betivecn ri\ ers and hills 
or between clouds stood for the reigning deity of the 
forces of nature The dragon and phoenix represent 
happiness, the ball before the dragon sigmfies thunder 
and lightning, and a combination of the pearl and the 
dragon means thunder and ram The cloud design, 
found also m some Persian’ rugs, looks like a single or 
double horseshoe The water design consists of circles 
The Buddhists contributed eight emblems of happiness 
the flaming ^vheel, the state umbrella, the lotus flower, 
the canopy, the vase, the pair of fishes, the endless 
knot, and the conch shell 

Predominating colors for the background are a 
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golden yellow, white, blue, copper, or green. The 
design is worked in tiic softest shades of pink, blue, or 
tile colors of the quaint flowers used. Dragons arc usu- 
ally worked in shades of gold, tlic phoenix in blue. 


PLAT WEAVES 

KinuKts 

The Orient produces two types of rugs, rugs of a 
flat weave and tliosc with a pile ivcave. The flat 
weave is shoivn in the oldest type of woven materials 



Figure 17 


A Swariika, a Luck Symbol 
a Siar H-iih Serrated &ge 
v- Swastika m S<\uarc, Luck u 
Cards 


D Lightning 

E Ancient Knife or Chipped Flint 
F Ceown of a Battlement 
G Terrace 


This type of weaving was found in Egyptian tombs 
of 3000 years ago. Specimens of woven materials as 
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CniVESE RUCS 

Chinese rugs, though worked in the same technique 
as Turkish rugs, can easily be recognized by their color 
and design. Chinese rug design is based on sjTnboIs 
only. Because of these sy^abols the design can be 
traced back to the djTiasty under which it originated. 
Characteristic of the Sung dynasty {960-1280), for 
instance, arc the dragon in w'atcr, the dragon among 
flowers, the dragon and phoenix, the dragon in me- 
dallions, the lotus flower, the peonies, the lion and the 
bells, and various luck symbols. 

Geometrical designs arc of prehistoric origin. They 
are used in borders only. Among these are the pearl 
border, the T pattern, the dice pattern, and the swas- 
tika ty-mbol. 

The dragon pattern has scv'cral developments. The 
fivc-cla^ved dragon ^vas used for the Imperial Court 
only, the four-clawcd dragon bct%s een rivers and hills 
or between clouds stood for the reigning deity of the 
forces of nature. The dragon and phoenix represent 
happiness, the ball before the dragon signifies thunder 
and lightning, and a combination of the pearl and the 
dragon means thunder and rain. The cloud design, 
foimd also in some Persian* rugs, looks like a single or 
double horseshoe. The w’atcr design consists of circles. 
The Buddhists contributed eight emblems of happiness: 
the flaming \vheel, the state umbrella, the lotus flo^ver, 
the canopy, the vase, the pair of fishes, the endless 
knot, and the conch shell. 

Predominating colors for the background are a 
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golden yellow, white. of pS' blue, or 

design is worked in the Dragons arc usii- 

diceolorsofthe quaint now ^u ed U^g^ 

ally worked in shades of gold, tli p 
flat weaves 



B Star with Serrated 

C Swastika in Square, Lu« «» 

Cards 


A™.“.''L.,fcorCh,pprfFl.n. 

Crown ofaBatllemem 
Terrace 


wt; found in Egyptian tombs 
This type Ipecimens of woven materials as 

of 3000 years ago. P 
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well as spindles and looms were found in the prehis- 
toric, submerged lake-dwellings of Switzerland • 

Rugs woven in the fiat weave arc called khilims A 
later type of flat weave is called the Sumak. Sumak 
was the Hebrew name for the capital of the province 
of Shirvan, where this new weave originated There 
are two kinds of khilims, the open khihm or Kara- 
many and the closed or Indian khilim 



Figure i8 

A Queue Symbol of the Scalp 
B Square ^Vlth>n a Square CyeofDvmty 
C Bow Representing the Mayan Nayenesgany 

While the technique of the Karamany is essen- 
tially the same in all countnes, the design, color com- 
bination, and materials vary with the place m which 
the work is produced The weave itself has either 
threads hanging on the wrong side of the finished ma- 
terial, or these threads unnoticeably worked in, giving 
the finished product a flat and beautiful appearance 
on both sides The pattern is usually geometric, but 
a floral design is used in some places The blending 
of colors IS most important in the production of a 
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khilim pattern. The latch hook, the borders at each 
end, and the lock borders at the sides are significant 
points in a khilim. 

There are Kurdistan khilims, which are made in 
large geometric figures and of rather coarse materials. 
The Sehna khilims coming from Persian districts are 
well known for their small patterns, their careful draw- 
ing, their gorgeous color combination, and especially 



Figure 19 

A Sun and ray« Q Hopi design C Border design 


their so-callcd Kis-khilims, a special type whicli a girl 
weaves as a gift for her suitor. They are beautiful in 
design, color, and technique, both sides equally pre- 
pared for use, and therefore smooth- Sometimes 
colored beads or a lock of hair are uoven in as a 
charm and a dark blue spot is worked in to ward off 
an “evil eye.” 

TIic Indian khilim differs from the Karamany khilim 
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m al\ features [nru’scdX'Sn 

m technique It is a method 

the Scandinavian countries ' 

Balkan states, and by the American 
Indnns 

In the Karamany Uiihm P'«f> ^ 
threads of the ueft are not carried fmrn 
one pattern to another but are earned 
back after eneirehng the sides of mdi 
vidual motifs, thus leaving oPC”’"S 
the material In the Indian khilim this 
IS oaercome by a method ofioining o 
mtXng die uefts. called twisting 
This alloivs for more play 
signing and makes for solidity and dura 

“The method of looping the wefo 

together IS simply a P=f '"E ^^e 

weft under and through d;c'°°P 
by the right, or passing tie g 
uLer and through the loop raade^by 
the left This looping, if properly ‘ 
neatly done, cannot 

eithe; side of the avork, thus making it 

reversible Arizona and New Mexico 

The Pueblo mdia™ 

wove their cotton ^im ts^^^ Spaniards m 1540 It 
long before the com g 

”1 f a and iuthorities declare that theirs is 

a high ^ ^orld Blankets woven by 

rese"X am as excellent as those fashioned 



Figure 2 


Com (yellow) 
represents food 
Sunbeams 
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early m their history As the Indian developed the 
weaving art, the introduction of color suggested itself 
To the Indian, color was sacred It had a definite 
symbolism and everything connected with it was sig 
nificant (Sec Figures 17, 18, ig, 20, 21, 22, 23) Red 
was the color typifying sunshine, hence its dominance 
in so many Navajo blankets The colors that symbol 



F gure SI CctiIct Des giu 


ized the four cardinal points of the compass were ivhite, 
symbolic of the East, blue of the South, yellow of the 
sunset in the West, while black symbolized the dark, 
black clouds of the North Green, representing spring 
and youth, and brown and gray, hues of death and 
decay, ^vere also used in their textile weaving Zigzag 
lines represent lightning, eight vertical lines of black, 
ram, a diamond shaped figure, a cloud, and a red 
figure with lines radiating from it, the sun 
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ORIENTAL RUGS IN THE MARKET 

Vegetable dyes which 

r/^^w^—lTihage^ 

acquiring a rich silky sheen. In hts home the On 
ental go^ about in coarse woolen stockings which 



Figure 22 

A Square, Playing Card 
B Diamond, Star 
C Roman Cross 
D St Andrew’s Cross 


E Bnght Star 
F Ram 
G Rainbow 
H Maltese Cross 


, i. rarnet The Western visi- 

:n^tLT™: ded a siniUar pair of 

^^tXtr«prd«t%S:haracteristic gloss 

in oraer lu p for the treatment of new 

old rug, a chemical proces pvnprt 

rugs hS been devised, which 

can detect This treatment, known in the trade as 
‘"octo ring of rugs,” enhances the beauty of the rug 
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by toning do^vn the color and producing a high gloss, 
but It IS said also to shorten the life of the rug con- 
siderably, thus depreciating its value Another device 
employed in the Orient to age rugs artificially is that 
of spreadmg the rug out m the market place where the 
many feet of people and 
fB— ||B— animals and wagon wheels 
may produce an “antique 
Mm ■■ ■■■ rug lu short order Unfor- 
tunately this latter process 
occasionally also produces 

E |m HU holes in the mg In this way 

msistent customers for highly 


prized and \aluable antique 
rugs are sometimes satisfied 
with imitations of antique 

Rugs are damaged occa- 

F gur. .3 Border D« g™ transportation by 

boat, since accidental immersion m sea water may 
cause deterioration This is usually not detected until 
the rug IS washed, >vhcn the affected parts often as 
sume the appearance of having been moth eaten 
An Oriental rug requires special care A large rug 
should be handled more carefully than a small one, 
because the warp or w eft threads of a hcav'> rug arc 
more liable to break Rugs should not be hung on a 
line or fence for cleaning, as the foundation threads 
ma> break, letting the knots slip and spread apart 
Brushing against the nap should be avoided, since this 
ma> loosen the knots and force dust into the texture 
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A rug IS often improved by washing This is rarely 
fealk^at home, but there are -l-ble estab Iishmen^ 
which do this work It involves a bru^ng m al 
directions except against the nap, with ^ 

soap and soft warm water, a thorough nn mg and 
drying process, and finally a sprinUing with oil or 
lard in order to restore the sheen 
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TAPESm 


Tapestr\ weaving is the oldest t^TJc ofweavmg Its 
exact ongin is unknown, the same technique having 
been used in Egy’pt, China, and Peru Tapestry vs eaves 
are flat weaves The carhest t^pe discovered is an 
interlacing of threads at ather nght angles, or ob- 
hquely where curved hnes were required Linen, 
cotton, silk, and wool were used 

The term “tapestr>” is apphed nouaday'S to all sorts 
of embroidenes, carpets, and upholster) , the Ba) eux 
embroidered hangings, for instance, being referred to 
as “Bayeux tapestries”, but the term “tapestry” is 
gcncrall) defined as woven cloth of pictorial design 
Tapestnes are usually classified as Coptic, Pre Gothic, 
Gothic, Renaissance, and Modem 

COPTIC 

The Copts were descended firom the ancient 
tians The first evidence ofweavmg, it will be recalled, 
was found in Egyptian tombs of about 3000 b c The 
oldest fragments of tapestry weaving were discovered 
in a tomb of about 1500 b c Tlicsc arc three pieces, 
made of linen, all it present in the Museum it Cairo 
Coptics arc distinguished by their combination of 
horizontal and oblique weaving, the weaving of a 
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l.,er pcnod bemg done m a straight honzontal hne_ 


later period being done in a saa b ^ tl,e 

The art of Coptie weaving “ pje ex- 

Pcruvians, Greeks, Romans, . 

ample of a Greek Cop^ “ ^hes on a 

museum m Lyons The d 

blue-green background It cuooosed to 

of Anunce m die Qur knowledge of 

'Gmek "pet: rdenved from the descrip- 

foreign invasions EOT' " J Lmans, by 

under Alexander the ^ Q^eek, Persian, 

the Persians, and by the Arabs .ffected im- 

and Mohammedan (Arabian) in u ^ 

provements m design, “Vtn weavmg vis 

Ing shuttle was introduced 

type IS to be seen at the t ornamented 

in London I' „ .eddish background, a 

tder S “I their heads upside down to the 
diaper 


PRE GOTHIC 

Tapestries woven^n ^™P= before Jhejour^^^^^ 

S^ilptlndtheinvasicnsofthemanybarbaric 
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tnbes brought a deca^ in all the arts ^^a^ous monas- 
teneSjhow e\ er,contmued to practice the artof tapestr} 
A comparaovely peaceful period in France during the 
reign of the ^lerovangian kings (448-752) enabled 
the churches and \\orkshops to foster the arts again 
The Moors were fine ivea\ers and they established 
several centers in Spain Design especiall) showed 
Moorish influence, and descriptive Cufic (Arabic) 
lettering appears on tapestries of the eighth centuiy 
Another tapestry center \vas built at Arras, France, 
during the tenth centurj To the Church of St \ aast 
m Arras arc ascribed tapcstncs \soven vnth gold and 
silver threads The churches had accumulated great 
wealth, and, as centers of learning, the) fostered and 
protected the arts Tapestnes depicting bibhcal stones 
originated and spread during the ele\ enth and t%\ elfth 
centunes Crusaders returning from the East brought 
Onental tapestnes of great beaut) and splendor In 
Germany tapestnes depicting tales of m) tholog) \aed 
wath those of bibbeal content This competition spread 
to France, England, and Ita!) 

Pre Gotliic technique shows vanous t)’pes of weav- 
ing, all on the high warp loom (i) the simple Kara 
many khihm, as used in the Aubusson and Flemish 
tapestnes, (2) the Indian khilim, as used m Swedish 
tapestnes, (3) the Gobelin knot, as used in the oldest 
Gobelins (a tapestr) manufactured m Pans) and in 
Swedish tapestnes, (4) the SumaL 

There is one t)'pe of tapestr) weavang which is a 
combmauon of the Sumak and pile weaves, called 
“Polish techmque ” It onginatcd in Persia dunng 
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the sixteenth century when tlic Shah sent a gift of one 
hundred tapestries to King John Sobieski of Poland, 
hence the name The beauty of these tapestries in- 
duced Count Gharteroski of Poland to establish fac- 
tories under his patronage, and to bring Persian 
weavers as teachers to Poland This type of weaving 
IS found also in Chinese ceremonial tapestnes 

GOTHIC 

Gothic tapestries are verdures or other types of either 
a romantic or a religious nature Verdures, as the 
name implies, are tapestnes representing chiefly green 
trees and foliage The castles of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centunes were fortresses rather than homes, 
and beautiful tapestnes depicting biblical or romantic 
stories were used to cover the bare stone walls 

In times of peace the ladies and gentlemen of the 
court went picnicking in their rose gardens or in the 
woods The influence of the outdoors reproduced m 
tapestry the famous verdures, the millejleurs, the set of 
the “Courtiers with the Roses” now at the Metro 
pohtan Museum of Art in New York, and the set of 
the “Lady and the Unicom” at present in the Cluny 
Museum m Pans Another famous Gothic tapestr> 
entitled “King Arthur’ may also be seen at the Metro- 
politan Museum 

Gothic tapestnes arc distinguished by their gor- 
geous costumes nchly woven with gold and silver, and 
their pnmitivc flat drawings, the most prominent per- 
son being the largest figure and all other personages 
in proportion according to tlieir rank Several stones 
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arc often told on the same tapestry. j'* f Qothic 
into columns for that purpose, an c\. arc 

architecture arc frequently beautifully har- 

comparativcly feu (only seven) blue, 

monious Red for dress predominates, ‘ . 

gold, tan, broun, have 

Early Gothics show no Orders, uhd ^ 

very simple narrow borders draw mg with a 

sition period” slioumg the flat Gothic a 
narrow border of flowers or fruits 

renaissance 

.p»»» — SE',;™" s'”; 

With blues predominating .ceesnee show per- 

Gothic penned, those of the Ld 

spective and <^"tLh may or may 

often depict stones ot meir o 
not be related to the mam picture 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

the vertical loom or 

Two types of looms were . 
haute lisse and the honzo * innm the weaving 
With the high-warp (''“““J^Unel^^^ore muJ 
was much finer, more tedious, an 

kind of craft union preval stilled workers and 

weaver had his ““ "unishment was 

apprenuces Severe and " ,„„.ii „ies 

inflicted for poor work For The 

a ^vorker might have an 
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increase m production and the development of trade 
gradually caused the guild s>stcm to disappear 
By the beginning of Uic sixteenth century Flemish 
workshops had achieved supremacy m the weaving of 
tapestry Among the Flemish craftsmen, Nicholas 
Karcher and John Karchcr were the most famous 
Van der Weyden, a noted designer of tapestries, used 
religious themes Margaret of Austria ordered her 
court painter, Bernard van Orley, to paint the car- 
toons for a set of four pieces of tapestry representing 
the “Passion of Christ ** Pierre van Pannemaker, the 
master weaver of Brussels, supervised the weavnng 
They constitute part of the Royal Spanish Collection 
Brussels was given the order to weave the set, “The 
Acts of the Apostles,” for Pope Leo X These tapes 
tnes were designed by the great painter Raphael and 
executed by Peter van Aelst Flemish tapestries of 
this period bear an ofRcial emblem consisting of a red 
shield supported by two "B’s,” the letters being woven 
in a lighter tone than the selvage Religious persecu 
tion caused many %veavers to emigrate to England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Spam during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century 

France had established several tapestry centers b> 
this time Fontainebleau with Jean and Pierre Lebris 
as master weavers and Claude Baudouin as the car- 
toonist, Pans with Nicholas Karchcr, Pasquier Mor 
taigne, and Pierre du Lany, Tours with Jean Duval 
and his sons, Marc, Hector, and Etienne The products 
of these French establishments, however, were mfenor 
to the Flemish at that time 
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eighteenth century 
The eighteenth century 

Baptiste Oudry and Trangoi^^ best painters of the 
The latter, considered on Gobelin, Beauvais, 

ume, rvas placed in d-rge of his 

and Aubusson factories fnrtories he placed 

Ume at the Gobelin and ^ard in charge of the 

the artists Dumons, and, J splendid work It 
Aubusson These hterature, among 

will interest students of , ^ sPj.jes of de 

others, to know that Oudry P . . pontaine for 
signs picturing ^Thesfwpestnes became very 

coverings 

ENGLISH 

While several tapestry foctoneswer^sm^^^^^ Eug_ 

land, the most famous w seventeentli century 

estnes produced there du g and technique 

rivalled those of France JY Gobelins 

Philip de Maecht w^ induced^o leave^^ ^ 

forMortlake The firs ? English tapestry 

of “Vulcan and Venus s^Ton^Demay and Paul 
weavers of renown were htepne 
Saunders 

ITALIAN 


T„. :!s. 
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Gonzaga family and were designed by the painter Man- 
tegna The sixteenth century finds important centers 
of the tapestry art at Milan, Ferrara, Florence, and 
Rome Italy had her own painters Raphael, Giulio 
Romano, Andrea Mantegna, and Batista Dosso, and 
famous Flemish and French weavers were induced to 
come and take charge of the tapestry establishments 
The renowned Nicholas Karcher thus* became the 
director of the Medici factory at Florence 

GERMAN 

German tapestnes were neither exceptional in de 
sign nor did they show a superior technique They 
are known for their somewhat lengthy scrolls with 
German inscriptions The materials used were partly 
wool, partly linen 

SPANISH 

Spanish tapestries were made at the royal tapestry 
factory at Madrid, founded in the early eighteenth 
century The cartoonists were Goya, the famous 
Spanish painter, and Bayeu Jacques Vandergoten 
was director of the factory, which, by the way, is still 
in operation 

RUSSIAN 

The first Russian tapestry factory \vas established in 
the eighteenth century during the reign of Peter the 
Great and was placed under the direction of Behagle 
who came from Beiuvaw The French weavers taught 
the J? lASiwans and then retnmed to France The enter 
pnse was not successful and was disconUnued in 1859 
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AMERICAN 

Tapestry work was mtroduced into thrs country by 
Baum^rten, with the assistance of 
weavers ^t the present time perhap^^ ^^^^^_^^ 
tapestry establishment is tha York City 

Je^sey^ There are several 
doing moderp commercial tap 
and some tapestry repairing 

modern 

Today practically every « P™th.“ ^*001 
Many examples are modem in ? Age in 

mque often “iil-modern” m design 

s 

France by Madame Cuttoh and exhiW ^ 

York Cit/ Some of these imd been worked^ft^^^^^^^ 
toonshyPicasm.Mamse d^^*^ 

painters of today The h q 

tares was They were woven on a low- 

depicted in silk and wool V 

warp loom 

-- ANO JAP^B-RIKS WORKBO 

Embroidered bangmg at kim 
Pharaohs ^SYP „ems The Babylonians too 

m floral and am ^broidenes for their religious 
produced '''=tV ^ jery on silk has a long history in 
ceremonies bmoroiuci y 
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Cliina and Persia The Moors brought exquisite 
embroideries of gold and silver to Spam The Chris- 
tians imder the Roman Emperor Justinian (527-565) 
used embroider) to decorate altar clotlis and stoles 
The so-called “Ba) eux Tapestries” ere mcrel) em- 
broidered panels 

The early ongm and populant) of embroider) ma) 
be attributed to its convemence, since the %\orker w’as 
not confined to a staoonar) loom, as in vseavang, and 
to the fact that certam designs, especiall) those in 
voUang curves, were more casil) executed m embroid- 
er) than in w ea\ang 

In the sixteenth centuryncedle-pomt upholster) was 
developmg m France and sprcadmg to England, Ital) , 
Germany, and Spam This t)pe of w ork was done on 
a loosel) woven linen camais The stitch is worked 
on the slant over two threads and knowai ^os point, 
or worked over a smgle thread and knowai as pehl 
point Still another stitch called Beauvais point is w orkcd 
straight up and dowai over two threads The design 
wasonginall) geometric ThcsevcnteenUi,eightecntIi, 
and nineteentli ccntuncs produced designs oFvanous 
st)Ies The boudoir of Mane Antoinette in the Palace 
of Versailles has some beautiful furmture coverings in 
the rococo st)Ie Designs of woven tapestr) also were 
reproduced in needle point 

Another t)pe of tapestrv , said to be of Hunganan 
origin, achieves the reproduction of exquisite designs 
on canvas b) means of stitches of different lengths 
v\ orked V crticall) This work is particular!) adapted 
to the reproduction of pictures rather than large panels 
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The long stitches seen under glass give the picture the 
appearance of a painting in water color. 

The Oriental rug, as well as tapestry, is easily re- 
produced on canvas. The same knots, either Turkish 
or Persian, are used. The ^va^p threads of the canvas 
form the warp; and the weft threads, the -weft. The 
knots are inserted tvith a needle over 2 warp threads; 
and for the next row 2 weft threads are skipped. 

Hooked rugs are worked svith a special rug hook 
on stamped foundation material stretched on a flame. 
They are deservedly popular. American colonial 
rugs are appreciated for Aeir beautiful patterns and 
their durability. 

The Turkish and Persian knots ^vo^lced wth Per- 
sian wool on canvas produce a material too fine for 
the wear and tear of a floor covering. It is more suit- 
able for couch covers, table covers, and hangings. A 
practical floor covering of this sort requires obriously 
a heavier w'ool and a different kind of knot. The 
ivriter, while playing once ^vith a crochet hook and 
some ^vool and canvas, accidentally produced a stitch 
which made the wrong side of the material look hke 
needle point while the right side looked like a genuine 
Oriental rug. This stitch, worked with heavy Smyrna 
wool, produces a very attractive and durable “Smyrna 
canvas rug.” 
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LACES 


The word “lace” is derived from 

laqutm meaning “noose ” In the ™"rord on 

term was nsed to denote narrow braid or cord on 

dresses Unul the seventeenth century , 

called “passement ” “Parchment an _,nuine 

also were terms used formerly 

lace The chief present sources of handmade 

Belgium, France, Italy, England, 

manufacture of lace by machines is a so w P ,j 

The important types of handmade lace 

point, (e) bobbin lace, (3) macrame. (4) «!«. O) 

chet, and (6) knitted lace 

needle-point lace 

This lace is worked on parchment and is . 

origin The pattern IS drawn on parchment 

ton pattern is then worked either wi seve 
threads or braids, or .vith tape stitched to the parch 
ment To this framework the solid parts o 
and the meshes are attached , 

The stitches used m needle-point lace jt) me 
hncn stitch, where no braid or tape is use 
drawn threads are fastened to the pare ’ Htrer 
buttonhole mtch, (3) the Swedish weaving (the latte 
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China and Persia The Moors brought exquisite 
embroideries of gold and silver to Spam The Chris 
tians under the Roman Emperor Justinian {527-565) 
used embroidery to decorate altar cloths and stoles 
The so called “Bayeux Tapestries” were merely em 
broidered panels 

The early origin and popularity of embroidery may 
be attributed to its convenience, since the worker was 
not confined to a stationary loom, as in weaving, and 
to the fact that certain designs, espeaally those in- 
volving curves, were more easily executed m embroid 
cry than in weaving 

In the sixteenth century needle point upholstery >vas 
developing m France and spreading to England, Italy, 
Germany, and Spam This type of work was done on 
a loosely woven linen canvas The sUtch is tvorked 
on the slant over two threads and kno%vn as gros point, 
or worked over a smgle thread and known as petit 
point Still another stitch called Beauvais point is worked 
straight up and do^vn over two threads The design 
was originally geometric The seventeenth eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries produced designs of various 
styles The boudoir of Mane Antoinette m the Palace 
of Versailles has some beautiful furniture covenngs m 
the rococo style Designs of woven tapestry also were 
reproduced in needle point 

Another type of tapestry, said to be of Hungarian 
ongin, achieves tlic reproduction of exquisite designs 
on canvas by means of stitches of different lengths 
worked \ertically This work is particularly adapted 
to the reproduction of pictures rather than large panels 
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LACES 


The word “lace” « derived from 
hiuem meaning “noose ” In the fifteenth centu^ the 
term was used to denote narrow braid or cord on 
dresses Unul the seventeenth century ‘rue to ^ 
called “passement ” “Parchment an „.nume 

also were terms used formerly J"™”, 

lace The chief present sources of 
Belgium, France. Italy. England. 
maLfacmre of lace by machines is also 
The important types ofhandmade lace 
point, (a) bobbin lace. (3) macrame, (4) «««. ( 5 ) cto 
chet, and ( 6 ) knitted lace 

NEEDLE-POINT LACE 
This lace is worked on parchment and is of Italian 

ongin The pattern is ™ 3„eral linen 

ton pattern is then worked ciUier rnrrh- 

threids or braids, or ivith tape stitched “ ‘^c Pn^ch 
mcnt To this frameivork the solid parts of the design 
and the meshes arc attached . , 

The stitches used in needle-point lace m ( > 
linen stitch, where no braid or tape is us 
drawn threads are fastened to ‘^c P^cchmcnt (a) the 
buttonhole sutch, (3) the Swedish weaving (the latter 
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The long stitches seen under glass give the picture the 
appearance of a painting in water color. 

The Oriental rug, as well as tapestry, is easily re- 
produced on canvas. The same knots, either Turkish 
or Persian, are used. The warp threads of the canvas 
form the ^varp; and the weft threads, the weft. The 
knots are inserted with a needle over 2 %varp threads; 
and for the next row 2 weft threads are skipped. 

Hooked rugs are worked with a special rug hook 
on stamped foundation material stretched on a frame. 
They are deservedly popular. American colom'al 
rugs are appreciated for their beautiful patterns and 
their durabihty. 

The Turkish and Persian knots ^^orked %vith Per- 
sian %vool on canvas produce a material too fine for 
the ear and tear of a floor covering. It is more suit- 
able for couch covers, table covers, and hangings. A 
practical floor covering of this sort requires ob\'iousIy 
a heavier wool and a different kind of knot. The 
^^Titer, while playing once with a crochet hook and 
some wool and canvas, accidentally produced a stitch 
%vhich made the ^vrong side of the material look like 
needle point while the right side looked like a genuine 
Oriental rug. This stitch, worked w ith heavy Smyrna 
^\ool, produces a very attractive and durable “Smyrna 
canvas rug.” 



MctropoEuB Mukuo ef Art 


A- Flouncf, A«rdlcpoint. Point de C«c 
Bclc;ian Bn»»eb, Nmetfcnih Cotitury 
B Flounw, Bobbin, Point D Angrcterre 
Flcmiih, Eighteenth Century 
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two are called brides and are used for connecting the 
figures in the design) , (4) the brides with the picots, 
(5) the riseau (network), a background worked in 
hexagons or squares, and (6) the point d'espnt or loop 
stitch 

The ongin of needle point lace (/// , p 6 g) can be 
traced to the drawn and cut work [tela iirata and punto 
tagliato) with filling of lace stitches [reiicella) produced 
in Italy dunng the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes 
The earliest examples were geometnc patterns The 
lassis or darned nettmg also onginated there 

Venetian pomt lace was the climax of needle point 
lace in the seventeenth century There are three dis 
tmct types of this work 

(1) the raised, or rose point, or gm points dis 
tinguished by considerable relief, which has been 
compared to sculpture m marble The several sub 
divisions of this type are (a) the rose pomt, known 
for Its richness of detail, (b) the point de neige^ charac 
tenzed by the httle loops (picots) resembling 500%^ 
flakes, (c) the point plat, having no relief, the graceful 
stem patterns being united by bars, and (d) the 
Caroline point or mermaid lace, a kind of rose point 
originally copied from seaweed 

(2) the point de Ventse, a riseau (net\vork) ivith a 
very fine mesh [tulle or t<nle) 

(3) the point d Espagne, a gold and silver hce of 
geometnc pattern 

Tlie first lacemakers were brought to France from 
Venice during the reign of Louis XIV, given special 
privileges, and settled in Alcngon A new French style 





Mftropokua Mutcum 


A Flounce Needlepoint Point de Gaze 
Belgian BfuskU Nineteenth Ccaiujy 
B Flounce Dobbin Point D Angleterre 
Flemish Eighteenth Century 
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of design consisting of human and animal figures was 
produced in a very fine mesh, and a rococo pattern 
with canopies The stitch is a fine looped reseau A later 
development, called point d'Argenton, is distinguished 
by Its large bars with picots, its bold flowers connected 
by a buttonhole stitch, and its hexagonal background 
Brussels needle point lace is an imitation of Alengon 
(French) One type is worked with tulle background 
and IS called point apphqui, another type, called 
point dt gaze ("gauze pomt”), has a machine made 
background Irish needle point lace is a copy of Ve- 
netian needle pomt, but is done with a crochet hook 
in crochet stitches, the single figures being worked 
separately and connected by a fine picoted background 
of squares 


BOBBIN LACE 

Bobbin or pillow laces may have onginated in 
Egyptian plaiting of the Coptic period A number of 
cylindrical bobbins were unearthed, hoivever, at the 
ancient Roman settlement of Clatema, which would 
seem to indicate that this type of lace ivas made or had 
Its beginning during the first decade of the Christian 
era England in the thirteenth century produced some 
very fine lace of this type, but never excelled in the 
making of handmade bobbin laces (/// , p 6g) 
Bobbin laces are worked with a parchment attached 
to a pillow or cushion The linen tliread is wound on 
the bobbin and each thread is attached with pins to 
the cushion and the parchment where the design is 
to begin The stitches used are (i) the linen stitch 
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used for the interlacing, (2) the squares, and (3) the 

bobbin laces are known as Genoese arid 
Milanese guijiure. Most of these were worked in gold 
and silver%nd silk thread. They were very popu ar 
and are mentioned in the wardrobe of Queen Hiza 
beth of England. The famous iwrAoa laces, as we 1 
as Maltese and Belgian types, were copied 
ing the nineteenth century in China where English 
missionaries had introduced this work. Large quan- 
tities of this fine lace found its way from China into 
America and Australia during 
century. Bobbin lace is produced also m ‘Le Aeg« 
Island", and an extremely fine type of si k bobb-n lace 
is produced in Malta. Belgian Chanul ly lace ong 
nated in the seventeenth century at Btnsse s . ' 

Other well-known bobbin laces are 'b' 

troduced to Holland in the sixteenth 

silver, and silk being reserved for the nobility and only 

linen and cotton laces allowed the peasants. 

MACRAMfi 

Macrame is of Arabian origin and con^ts ^^ious 
types of knots worked into desi^. The ^ots are 
i^de on a foundation cord “"““S juf y of two 
parallel threads stretched on a board or cushion. 

^^iiietost common types of knot used may be de- 
scribed as- (0 the casting on of threads, (2) the 
buttonhole stitch (Fig. 2J), (3) the buttonliole with 
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picots {Fig. 26), (4) the linen stiteh or collecting knot 
{Fig. 27); {5) the bar {Fig. 28), (6) the basket knot 
{Fig. 29), hnd (7) the flat or Solomon knot {Ftg. 30). 



The linen stitch or collecting knot is worked with 

from 2 to 4 threads. _ r o -r 

The bars are usually worked in units of 8. Bare 
may begin with the 7th thread and be wor e wi 
the right hand, or may begin with the 2nd thread and 
be worked with the left hand. 

The basket knot is made with a unit of 4 threads. 
The fiat or Solomon knot is made with units ot 4 
threads, the ends of the 2 middle threads being e 
in the mouth whUe the hands manipulate the remam- 
ing 2 threads. 
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I ILLT OR NET LACE 
These laces are usually classified as (i) Coptic, 
(2\, Persian, and (3) Peruvian net 
The Coptic ty^ie is made on frames, the threads 
being drawn verticall) on the frames while the knots 
arc worked m horizontally 

The Persian net is made with a needle over a card- 
board, then stretched and embroidered with silk and 
metal threads 

The Peruvnan net was known as early as the ninth 
century, and fragments of such netting have been 
found m the submerged lake dwellings of Switzer- 
land 

Beautiful filet lace was known in Italy m tlie 
thirteenth century under die name punto a magUa 
quadra From Italy it spread to France Cathenne 
de’ Medici liked this type of lace so well that she took 
lessons m how to make it and is supposed to have 
made over a hundred pieces herself (/// , p 75) 



Figure 31 Mesh Suck and Netung Needle 


Filet lace is worked with a netUng needle over a 
mesh stick {Ftg 5/) in order to get all the meshes e\ en 
A square is made by starting with one loop o\er the 
mesh stick, each succeeding line being increased by 
one mesh added to the last mesh until the desired 
ii’idth IS attained The next mnr is tynrled jivthemt 
increasing Each row thereafter is decreased by work- 
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ing two meshes together at the end of each line until 
one mesh is left on the mesh stick. Tlie finished net 
is then stretched on a frame and the embroidery done. 
Tlic foundation net may be a square, an oblong 
{Fig. 32)^ or round {Fig.33). Each one is begun widi 
one loop only, except the round one w’hich begins 
with 8 loops in the tst row. 



Figure 99 Oblong N«Uif)g Figure 33 Circulir 
Netting 


The most common stitches used in filet are kno\vn 
as: (i) point de reprise or darning stitch [Fig. 34), 
(2) linen stitch {Fig. 36)^ (3) point d'etoile or star stitch 
{Fig. J7), (4) point d'espnt or lcx>p stitch {Fig. 38), 



Figure 34 Point de Repnse — 
Darning Sutch 


Ttgure 35 FeuHIes in Point 
de Repnse 
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{5) brides and rosettes {Fig.3g), (6) point dc feston {Fig. 
40), (7) dents j point dt reprise {Fig. 41), (8) coim, point de 
reprise {Fig. 43 )^ (d) {Fig. ^), (10) point de 

paste (Fig. -//), (ii) butlonhoJc stjtcli (Fig. 45), and 
{\<^fenxiles in point de reprise (Ftg.j^). 



Figure 4a Filet Se«i Figure 43 Coinr, Point 

de Repme 



Figure 44 Point dc Poite Figure 45 Point de Poste 

> with Buttonhole Stitch 


CROCHETING 

Crocheting is the simplest form of lacemaking. It 
is produced by forming a single thread into a single 
chain of loops by tlic use of a crochet hook. This 
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simple implement may be had in all sizes Crochet 
hooks are made of bone, cellnlo.d or steel. Steel 
hooks are used in the producUon of fine ^ces. 

This work was brought into Hunga^ 
ing the fifth century. a.d.. when *<= Mongolian first 

iuTOded that country, and it VL ^^n 

Europe because of its simplicity and beauty ^ ^esig • 
The materials used are wool, worsted yams. Imei^ 
cottons, silk, and metal tlireads. There are a few 
simple stitches which are used m every lace desigm 
Once the knowledge of these stitches is acquired, 
easy to follow almost any design. ^ Wnncnr 

There are several types of crocheUng; (0 Hunga 
ian or filet crochet; (a) M-Hese cro^eUj (aho 
known as hairpin lace), which ™ 

implements, a steel crochet hook and a 
ment also of steel, the loops being ^ 

crochet hook over the “,hirf We 

aria, or in a chain; (s) Insh crochet the 

♦ i-r, fnrm desien, and richness to needle 
IS nearest m lorm, acsi^i*, 

point lace Here also the basic forms of the design 
Me worked out first with a crochet hook and tlien 
connected by brides, instead of using “ “ 

parchment- and the brides may be either chain stitches 
wi h“ or single crochet stitches 
chains in order to strengthen the material. This is 

^ T^mX— r.; 

( 1 ) chain stitch {Fig. {^) aSl 

4 47), (3) half double crochet stitch f«). 

4 doub e crochet sdtch (Fig. 49), (5) treble st.tcli 




(Ftg.so), ( 6 ) rib stitch (Fig- 5'). (7) 

( 8 ) space or filet mesh {Fig. 53). (9) ^„^’^nfelh 

(to) picot {Fig. 55). (”) 


Figure 56. French Space Smeh 


Figure 57 Cross StiWh 


Figure 50 Ouster or SheU Sutch 

[Fig. 56 ), ( 12 ) cross stitch {Fig- 57)> duster or 

shell stitch {Fig. ^S). 

knitting 

Knitting is produced by making a single thread of 
ya“l Ybric of loop structure. Two o™ 
knitting needles are used m thrs process .J , “ ding 
are made of steel, bone, wood, or celluloid, according 

“ri^ 

ml 7 aS! Ta.^;t*;rememli century v. 
rious les of knitting sdtehes began ,0 be employed 
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in making lace. Knitted lace is a very fine and ex- 
pensive type. The materials used in knitting are wool, 
silk, cotton, linen, mohair, rayon, and metal threads. 

There are two types of 
knitting, the English and 
the Continental. The 
latter is easier and faster. 


Figure 67 Ey«iett« Figure 68 Fagoung 

Tlie most common stitches used in knitting may be 
described as; (i) casting on {Fig.^g), (2) plain knitting 
{Fig. 6b), (3) purl stitch {Fig. 61), (4) ribbing {Fig. &), 



Figure 69. Cable Stitch 


(5) coarse ribbing {Fig. 6j)i (6) narrowng stitch {Fig. 

(7) slip stitch and bind (Fig. 6^), (8) cross open 
stitch (Fig. 66 ), (9) e^'clcttc (Fig. 67), (10) fagoting 
{Fig, 6&), and (1 1) cable stitch (Fig. 
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COLONIAL WEAVING 


Plain weaving, that is, an interlaang of warp and 
weft, was practiced by the American Indians before 
Europeans came to America The Indian’s loom was 
I^imitive just two sticks on which to stretch the warp, 
the type still used by the Indians for weaving blankets 
The early English settlers in America continued for 
some time to import their textiles from the mother 
country There were several reasons for this, the most 
important of which was the British insistence upon 
monopolizing the colonial trade and fostering tJieir 
own industries Besides, the textUes made here were 
inferior to the English product 

The Industrial Revolution, as it is known, with 
Its application of improved machinery to spinnmg 
and weaving, radically changed the situation The 
Frenchman, Jacquard (1752-1834), invented the me 
chanical loom Despite the antagonism of the workers 
to these mechanical inventions, an antagonism which 
sprang from their fear of losing their livelihood, ma- 
chines continued to improve and multiply until 
weaving by hand was relegated to the status of a 
household art 

Today hand woven materials, especially linen, may 
be said to be experiencing a revival Hand-woven 
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linens arc more durable and more beautiful tlian the 
machine product. In New England and the South 
there are many establishments where weaving by 
hand is being taught. Colonial patterns are used for 
tablecovers, cushion tops, bedspreads, scarfs, mats, and a 



Figure 70 Four-Harness Table Loom 


variety of other articles of this type. The material used 
may be mercerized cotton, linen, woo], silk, or rayon. 

The looms used are the 4, 6, 8, and lo-harness 
looms; and the patterns are still the famous colonial 
patterns brought here from England, France, Holland, 
and Norway. The looms are either table looms or 
floor looms. The sheds on the floor loom are produced 
by operating the treadles with one’s feet, of course. 
The hand loom has levers at the right side of the loom 
which are operated by the right hand. 

In order to produce a woven article, one must pre- 
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pare the warp and set up the loom before one can 
start the actual weaving. The length of the warp one 
can put on a loom depends upon the size of the loom. 
The warp consists of the Icngtli-thrcads of the article 



PORREY CROSS PORTEE CROSS 




Figure 71 {Atotv) Warping Board (Brlow) Securing Crosses 


to be woven and has to be dra\vn through the reed 
and the heddle eyes of the shafts (frames carrying the 
heddles), the number of threads varying with the 
design and width of the material. When the whole 
length of the warp has been rolled upon the ^va^ping 
beam and dra\vn through the reed and shafts, it is 
finally stretched and tied to the material beam. 
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The most popular loom for home use is the 4-hamess 
loom. In instructions for weaving, the shaft next to 
the reed is usually referred to as number i. The 
others follow in order, as numbers 2, 3, and 4. In 
threading the draft, thread from right to left. In 
threading in the selvage of any pattern, 2 threads 
should be used for each heddle, to make it stronger. 
Each draft consists of (a) the selvage and (b) the 
pattern unit. The pattern unit is repeated as often 
as may be required for the width of the desired article 
and finished off with a reversed selvage. Instructions 
for the weaving of several popular patterns follow. 
They are all arranged for a wdth of 600 threads. 
These patterns are reproduced through the courtesy 
of the Structo Manufacturing Company, for whom 
Mary M. Atwater made the original drawing^ 



honeysuckle 


SeW ' ^ , 

selvage) End with lef^ hand selvagC4 
Heddles 



Weaving Directions 
A Leven 3-4, once 


a 3. 

1-3, 3 times 

1- 4.3 “ 

3 4.6 
t-4. 3 
j-a, 3 

2- 3, oni 


Weave with a tabby - 
Tabbysheds 1-3 
and 2-4 


Levers 3-4, once 

1-4. “ 

1-2, twice 


5=S=S=~=", 

I'JmI n II H'« « " *' '• 


3-4. 3 
1 - 4.6 :: 
3-4. 3^^^^ 



Figure 72 Hone>-suckle Pattern 
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A great vanety of little borders may be woven on this threading — as the 
illustration shows Tins is a favorite Inreading for small articles 


For the oval figure shown o; 
Levers 3-4, I 


3-3.4 
I-S, 3 


ihe illustration, weaie as follows 
Small Border 
Levers 3-4, t 
“ «-4. 


3-3. 

3-4, twice 
»-4. “ 

1-4, 4 tunes 


Another Little 
Border 


MONK’S BELT 


Tlir«ft4 tie Drift 



To put Monk’sBelt pattern ontbc/fiooStnictoIoom draw m the first three 
threacb, 2, 3 4, then draw in sixteen comidete repeats of the draft then from 
the beginning to thread # I O 
Heddles 150 on each harness 




Weaving Directions 

Plain or “tabby" >veave 

and 2-4 
Border A 

Weave with a tabby 
Levers i-s, twice 
“ 3-4. “ 

“ 1-2, 

Border B (the pattern 
drawn in) 

^Veave with a tabby 
Levers J-2, twice 
“ 3 4. 


Leven 3 4i 6 times 

" i-a, 6 ‘ 

“ 3 4. twice 

“ i-a, 6 times 

Repeat® to X For an all- 
over pattern repeat to the end 
Border C, like A reversed 
Border D 

Weave with a tabby 
Levers 3-4, 6 times 
‘ i-o, twice 


" 3 4. . 

“ 1-2, 

“ 3-4, 6 times 

Border E 

Weave wiih a tabby 
Levers 1-2, 6 times 


Border F 

Levers 1-2, 6 times 
“ 3-4. 6 " 

‘ i-a twice 

“ 3-4, 6 times 

-2, 6 


HOmrSVCKLE 9 ' 



Figure 73 Monk’s Belt Pattern 
This IS a famous Scandinavian and Ge^ 
manic pattern — the foundation of much 


European weaving 


For 1! tovy border .fT^. .^Y 
posiies levers 3-4 once, light color Repeat 

Levers 1 - 2 . once, dark colOT. 34. onee l.iht color Repeal 

Rcp... 


colors on op- 
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For narrow borders woven in this manner the tabby may be omitted. But 
for broad borders it is adiasable to wease a tabby <hot after each two or four 
pattern shots 


DIAMOND 

To put the Diamond pattern on the (Goo Smicio loom draw in four 
selvae threads as indicated, then 29 repeats of the pattern Elnd as shown 
on the draft 




Figure 74 Dtan>OT¥J I^item A 


Pattem A Heddlts on harness 1. 192 on harness a 150, on harness 3. 
178, onhamaS4 150 

Pattern B. Draw in two repeats of ibe sehace then twmt>-two repeats of 
ihe pattern. Cnd as indicated Repeal sehai;e Meddles on harnesses I and 
9, I&2, on harnesses 3 and 4, 133. 

Pattem G. Draw in two threads 3 4 then lelva^ as indicated then 
eiijhteen repeau of the pattern. Fasd as shown on the diaft Meddles on har- 
ness I, 150. on harness a, 186, onhamesi 3, 150, on harness 4, 114 





To put this pattern on 

Stmctoloom ihreadsixthrca^fora 

selvage, as follows — 3» 4> • » 

Then thread the complete d^ 
twice Thread the first 23 th^“ 
of the draft Thread a selvage as 
follows — 4 . 3 . 2 , i« 4' 3- ^ , 

Heddles on harness i, t)4. ^ 
harness a. Gj. on harness 3 . 5h, 
on harness 4 , 39 


Weaving Directjons 
•‘Loven’ Knot" 
Plain weave t-3 and a-4 
Levers 3 - 4 . 3 

" 1-4 . 3 .. 

“ 3 « 







“ t-2,4 * 

•• 2-3. 5 

Repeat from the beginning 
^Sea^T these pauerm "Hh » 




ricureTS Lm-ert’ Knot and Whig Rose 

^ or Methodist PaHenu 


I A J ^ 
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Lcttt* 1-4, 9 times 

“ 3 - 4. 8 •* 


Repeat from tbe beginmi^ 


SUMMER AND WINTER WEAVE 

Speerali) Designed for the f6oo Smicto Loom 
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border, omitting selva«;c T.nd t> 3 »®» 4 »‘* 

Heddl« Harnesses J and a, 148 ^**5 3 . * 5 <». 4 . ‘3 • 


Border* 


Weaving Directions 

Levers a-3,oncc \ , 

*• 1 - 3 . I 


a- 3 . 

1 - 3 . 


3-3. 

1 - 3 . 

a-4. 

1-4. 

3-3> 

1-3. 

3-4. 

1-4. 


1-4. 

a-3. 


1 4 limes 
\ 0 limes 


1 4 times 


Repeat Trora the bcs'i'Hii’E 


S'- 

Repeat complete border 



Woven as above, this pattern 
makes a pillow top For a 
conunue the design for the plain e^ 
ter as may be required for the 
sired length For a large squw 
weave two strips, each one of tvro 
complete squares Sew together 
For best results use a fine pattern 
weft and very fine tabby 
The sketch shows only the 
and does not illustrate the 

of this weave, which is ~ — ~ 

and fine, without long overshot ^ ^ Summerand ^Vmter^Vea 

skips ® Pailem 

(Lower left-hand comer of the design) 

„ P.um for tte ,600 Straeto I«im 

Not« on Summer ancient wca\-c of early Amencan 

The “Summer and Winter »i.hout long mmho,., and there- 

origin It produces a closely ^ weave for Imen 

fore with supenor wearing ^ m this weave on four ham^es The 

Any two-block pali'^ij^fy^l^idlfrerentways Fonnstance.forasquare 
draft herewith may be 1**”, rfam center proceed as follows 

irith a narrow border and large plan, een 
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Selvage as written 
Begin at thread j 37 of the draft, to the end 
Repeat the center unit t)8 tunes 
Begin at 137, to the end 
End 1 , 3 


4 threads 
96 “ 


590 


Or thread border as written and repeat the four thread unit for the center 
all across the rest of the threads \Veave two strips and sew together 
For an all over effect proceed as follows 


The selvage as written twiec 8 threads 

Then t, 4. a, 4 t, 3 3 8 “ 

Then the fint ga threads of the draft 6 times 552 ‘ 

Then 1, 4. 2, 4. 1, 3, a 3 1,4 2, 4 la “ 

Selvage t, 3 2.4 1.3, a, 4 1,3 _io “ 

590 “ 


To weave a plain stripe all across the loom weave Lever s, alone, once, 
lever 1, alone once, and repeat as desired 
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Crosa, Maltese, 49, porrey, ,86, 
portee, CC, Roman, 49, SL An- 
drew’s, 49 
Cross sutch, 81 
Crusaders, 54 
CuHc, 54 

Cuttoii, Xladame, C3 
Cyrus, 26 

Daghestan rugs, 30, 35 
Darning lUlch, ^76 
Demay, Stephen, 61 
Dmls, point de rtprut, 77, 7O 
Diagonal Kloster block, 4 
Diamond pattern, 99, 93 
Doetonng of rugs, 49-50 
Dosso, Baiuta, 6a 

Double crochet sutch, 79, 80, hem- 
stitch, 3 

Dragon pattern, 4a 
Duchessetace, 71 
du Larry, Pierre, 58 
Dumons, 61 
Duval, Jean, 58 
Dyes, Oriental, 31-33 

Cdgewater, New Jersey, 63 
Egypt, la, 94, 59 

Egyptian, basketry, 30, in/Juence, 
34, plaiting, 70, rugs, 43 
England, 9, 58, 67 
Euphrates, riser, 36 

Fagoting, 83 
Ferrara, 63 

Fibers, animal, g, mineral, g, vege- 
“Fibroin,” aa 

Filet, crochet, 80, net lace, 67, 75- 
78, sent, 78 
Flame stitch, 7 
Flanders, 9 
Flat knot, 73 
Flat weave, 35, 43-4S 
Flax, ia-16 
Floor loom, 

Flying shuttle, 53 
Fontainebleau, 58 


Foundation cord, 71 
Fouquiires, Co 
France, 14, 58, Go, 67, 68 

“Gaute point,” 70 
German upmtry, C2 
Germany, 14, 58 
Ghent, 71 

Ghiordes, knot, 30, 35, 37, rugs, 36 

Goat’s hair. 34, 35 

Gobelin, Jean and Philibert, Co; 

tapestry factory, 60-61, weave, 65 
Conzaga family, 63 
Gorevan rugs, 38 
Gothic tapestry, 56, 57 
Go)a, 6} 

Creek Influence, s6, 98, 53 

Cnt povtl, 68 

Guild system 57-58 

Guipure, Genoese, 71, Milanese, 71 

Hackling. 16 
Hairpin lace, 79 

Half double crochet stitch, 79, 80 
Hamadan medaUion carpets, 37 
Hardanger, eiry, 1, lace, 1-8, cut- 
ting the thread, 3, diagonal 
Klosier blocks, 4, double hem 
sutch, 3. flame sutch, 7, Kloster 
bar, 3, Kloster btocis, 3-4, loop 
stitch, 7, plain hemstitch, l-j, 
Russian jour, 6, Russian overcast 
bar, 4-5, Swedish weaving, 6 
Harness loom, 32-34, 83, 86, 88 
IlanSe lisst, 57 

Heddles, 33, 86, 89, 90, 93, 95. 97 

Hemstitch, double, 3, plain, 3 

Herati pattern (rugs), 38 

Hocagons, 7 1 

Hinart, Louis, 60 

Hogget, or hog wool, 16, 18 

Honeysuckle pattern, 8g, 90 

Hooked rugs, 66 

Hunting rugs, a6, 28, 39, 40 

Hydrocellulose, la 

Inutairan silk, sa 

India, mgs of, 27-29, 31, 34, 4'>-4t» 
Uuliins, 46-47, 54 



Indian, American. fM. niK' 3 • 
43-4B » 

Indmtnal Re%olutioi». 0| 

Ireland, 14, G7 

Indi, crochel, 79 . nmilc-point, 7 ** 

Italy, 9, 14, 58, 8‘> 87 

Jactiuard, 84 I 

Jour, 7, Rmiian, 8 I 

Julurd, 61 * 

Kaaba, a? 1 

Karabaqh rut^s, 35 1 

Karamany technique, 35. 44* 4 *• 47« j 
54 

Karcher, John, 50 
Kashgar rus^i, 40 
Kashmir rugs, 35. 3® 

Katehli pattern, 38-4“ 

Kazak rugs, 35 
Kermanshah rugi. 3O 
Khilim, 44. 4O-47. 54 
Khorauan nigi, 38-4° 

Kii>khilim, 46 
Kloater, bar, 3 blocks, 3-7 
Knitted lace, 67 . i .k 

Knmmg, Continenul and rngusn. 

K^ovChiordes, 30. 35 37. 

34. Sehna, 33-44. 37-3® Solo- 
mon, 73 
Komch rugs, 36 
Kulah rugs, 36 

Kurdistan khiliffl. 4® rugs, 35 
Lacc. bobbin, 70-71. 

fikt, 74-70. kniitrf, “'“’'.O’j” „ 
rani, 71-73. noodlopoiH. 

Ladik rugs, 36, 37 
La Fontaine, 6t 
Lamb’s wool, iS, 17 
Laisu, 68 

Latch hook, 34, 37. 4® 

Lebru, Jean, 58 
Lebns, Pierre, 58 
Lebrun, Charles, 62 

ISS^itiO. 50. band 8.1 
85 . Stitch, 67 . weas-c, 


Lock liordfT, 48 

54,65-86 

Loop smell. 7 
LCACW’ Knot pattern, 95 
Lys, n%-cf, I4 


Macrantf, 7*"73 
Maccht, Philip de.Oi 
Maltese crocheting, 79 

Manchester. 10 

Mantegna. Andrea, O2 

Mantua. 61 ifras- 

Matmali,b.«-,». in an 

ing, 9-23 
Matiase.Cs 
••Meccan evth, 29 
Mechlin lace, 7‘ 

Mercer. John, 12 
Mereerued coiton, 12 
Mermaid lace. 60 
Merovingian kings, 54 

Mesh stick, 74 

Mesopotamia, a6 

MethSisi \S’hecl pattern, 95. 9® 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 39, 55. 

56,59.69 75 

(tapestry), 5° 

Mina Khant, 38 » 

Mineral fibers, 9 
Modem tapestry, 63 

M^’s paliem, 91-93 
Moors, 54 „ 

Mortaigne, Pasquier, 5« 

Mortlake, 61 
Molds, Oriental, 30, 31 
Museum, Amencan, of Natural His- 
tory, 45, Boston, of Fine Arts, 41, 
Cairo, 52. Ouny, 56. Metro^li- 

. tan,orArt,39.55. 56.59. 75.V1C- 

tona and Albert, London, 26 
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Kirrowi'ng »tijch, Di 
Nas-ajo, 45. 47 
Ncfdlc-point, lace, 67-70, uphol- 
slcry, 64 

Nft hce, filft, 74-7S 
Netlicriandi, g 
Netting needle. 74 
New York City, 63 
Nile, river, 31 
Nomads, 24, a6 
Norway, 1 

Odysseus, a6 

Oriental, dyes, 3t, 32, 1001,47.33, 
nigs classification nf, 3 ^ (Cauca- 
sian, 34-36, Cliinesc, 43-43, In- 
dian, 4CW41, Persian, 37-38, 
Turkish, 3O-37, Turkoman. $6- 
40. flat weaves, 43-44. 46-48), 
designs, 47-31. dyes, 31-34, in 
the market, 49-31, symbols, 28- 
39,31,42. 4*5 
Oudry, Jean Baptiste, 61 
Oushak rugs, 36 

Palace rugs, 37 
•'Parchment, ” 67 
Passemenl, 67 
Pattern unit, 88-98 
Penelope, 36 
Persia, 26 

Persian net lace, 74, rugs, 26-32, 34, 

37-39 

Peru, 52, 53 
Peter the Great, 62 
Phoenix, 4a 
Picasso, 63 

Picots, 68, 70, 73-73, 81 

Pile rod, 32, wravc, 32, 34-35,43,54 

Pillow lace, 70-71 

Point, appUqiU, ^o, tTArgtnlon, 70, 
d'Espagne 68, (Pesprit, 68 iTcteiU, 
76, 77, de ftston, 77, 78, de gaj, 
6g 70, dt ntigt, 68, dt paste, 78, 
de reprise, 76, de Venue, 68, flat, 68 
Poland, 56 
Polish technique, 37 
Polonaise, 37 


Porrcy rrnss, 1)6 
Poriee cross, 66 

lYaycr arch, 29, niche, 29, 3}; rugs, 
26, 28-30 

Pnncess Bokhara rugs. 38 
1‘UebIo Indians, 47-48 
Piento, 6 mitglia juadra, 74, m ana, 79, 
iagtsale, 68 
Purl tdich, 82 

Raphael, 62 
Rayon, 23, 85 
Reed, 86 

Renaissance (tapestry), 57 
Riseaa, 68. 70 
JtehceUa, 68 
Reiiing, 14 
Rib stitch, 6t, 63 
Ribbing, 83 
"Rippling,” 14 
Rococo, 70 
Romano, Gmlio, 6a 
Rose point, 68 
Rosing, 23 
Rubeiu, 60 

Rugs, Amencan Colonial, 66, Amer* 
lean Indian, 43-48. Oriental, 24- 

43. 49-5'. C6 

Russia, 14 

Russian, jour, 8, overcast bar, 4-6, 
tapestry, 6z 

Samarkand rugs, 40 
Saracens, t 
Sarouk rugs, 38 
Saunders, Paul, 61 
* Schappe,” 22 

Scutchmg, 16 

Sehna, khilim, 46, knot, 33-34, 38, 
rtJg, 37-3® 

Sehage, 88, 89, 95, 97, 98 

Shads, 66 
Shah Abbas, 26, 38 
Sheds, 83 
Sheep s wool, 1 6 
Shell stitdi, 81 
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Shiilrs, 20 

Shin.-an nisr«. 44 

Shvittlp, R) mi;, 51 

Silk, 2CMI3, 52. imitation, 2S 

Single CTociiet, 7‘)' 

Slipititch, U2 
Slncr, 20 
SlubbinR, 23 
Sm>ma cnnNat nii;, OR 
Sobifski, Kms John, 5R 
Solomon, Kini;. 24, ktmt, 73 
Space (filet) me^h, 7t, 75 
Spam, >4, 52, 5n. fi» 

Spanub inllucnce, 1 
Star stitch, 7G, 77 
Siitnak ruRS, 35, 3G1 44 . Si 

Summer and Winter Wea\c pattern. 
96-^ 

Sitng dynasty, 2O, 42 
Sunnites, 2Q 

SwaitikB, 2O, 31, 43 A 

Swedish, hec (hardangcr). i-O 
weaving, C, G7-CO 
Swiss weavers, C3 


Thiri> Vran’ iVnr, I 
ligns, river, 2r» 

TenAofi lace, 71 
Treadles, B5 
Treble stitch, 79. Co 
Tree wnol, 9 

Turkish mgs. 2R. 30. 3<^37 
Turkoman mgs, aU, 29, 30, 3^* 4” 

Untied Slates, 23 

Valenciennes bee. 71 

Van Aelit, IVter, 5O 
Van Otlry. Ilernard. 5C 
Van rannemakcr. rierre. 5O 
Van der Wnden, 5O 

\andrrgoicn.Jacti«e«, 62 
Vand>kes. sC 
Vegetable fibers. 9, to 
Venetian point lace, CO 
Venice, CC 
Verdures, 55. 5*5 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 2G 
Vikings, t 


Tabby weave, 19. Cq. O'- 0 ^- 9»* 9^ 

Table loom, 85 

Tabriz mgs, 37 ^ 

Tapestry, American, 6$. Coptic. 52. 
eighteenth century, Ci, CnRlisn. 

61, German, 62. Gobelin, Co-Ci, 

Gothic, 5G, Italnn. G1-G3. mod- 
em, C3, Pre-Gothic, 54* S”' 

Renaissance. 57. 
seventeenth century. Go, sixteenth 
century, 57-5O, Spanish, 6a 
TeUe Bokhara rugs, 3C 
Tela Urata, 68 
Textiles, 9-23 


Warp. 2. 33. 31. CG- 
Warping beam, 32. 33. 

Weaves, 19, 34. 43-4C. 5», 65, C6, O4 
Weft, 3V. 66, 84 
West Indies, 9 
Wether wool, iG- 18 

Wh« Rose pattern, 95-9® 

Wool, iC-20, 52 
Worsted, 20 

Yarkand rugs, 40 



